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My Brother 


What tho’ I stumble on the steep 
Or take a step amiss, 

A brother’s friendly arms shall keep 
Me back from the abyss. 


What tho’ I wander from the way 
Or lose the beaten track, 

A brother’s voice shall bid me stay 
My steps and call me back. 


What tho’ I weary of the yoke 
Or sink beneath the strain, 

A brother’s smile shall still evoke 
The will to try again. 


—D. C. Chase 
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CONFUSIONS — There was a time when it was com- 
AND ILLUSION monly believed that the misunder- 
standings of nations would cease 

with greater knowledge and freer intercourse. A study 
of the relations of the United States and the British 
Commonwealth shows how slowly traditional prejudices 
yield to such educational influences even among people 
with a common language and a good deal of common 
history. Sir Norman Angell has spent the war years 
trying to dissipate some ideas of British policy and 
the British character that flourished in important re- 
gions of American opinion. He is thus in a very good 
position for appreciating the serious harm done by 
popular illusions to the full cooperation of the British 
and American peoples in a struggle of vital importance 
to both, His new book, “The Steep Places” (Hamish 
Hamilton, 8s. 6d.), will be read with pleasure for the 
lucidity, persuasiveness, and good temper of its chapters 
and also with astonishment by many because of its 
revelation of the tenacity with which old-fashioned 
views of the British Empire survive even among highly 
educated Americans. The ghost of George III, one 
would think, has almost as much power in some Ameri- 
can quarters as the ghost of Karl Marx in Russia. And. 
as Sir Norman Angell shows in some telling chapters 
those views are in some cases encouraged by the illu- 
sions of British crities who hold extreme views about 
the wickedness of Britain and the innocence of Russia. 
It would seem incredible that a modern American 
could hold the view of the British Commonwealth 
that finds expre 


ion so often in American political 
discussion. A senator during the debates in Con- 
gress over the war debts problem remarked that 
Britain had so great an estate that she could afford 
to part with some of it and to settle her accounts 
with the United States. The piece of property that 
she thought lent itself to such a transaction was the 
Dominion of Canada, The senator is living in the 
world as it was a century and a half ago. In 1803 Napo- 
ss sold Louisiana to the United States for $15,000,000. 
Louis 


ana was originally a French settlement founded 
at the close of the seventeenth century for the better 
control of the Mississippi. Under the French Louisiana 
never had a population greater than 7,000. In 1762 it 
was ceded by France to Spain and in 1800 it was re- 
stored to France by a secret bargain. In 1803 Napoleon. 
abandoning some ambitions in the New World with 
which he had toyed, sold it to the United States. In the 
year 1932 an Americ 


\ an senator could seriously suppose 
that a British Government could treat Canada as Napo- 
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leon treated Louisiana. Louisiana was a sparsely popu- 
lated settlement in which no inhabitant had any legal 
right or power to choose his flag. Canada is a Dominion 
with 11,000,000 inhabitants enjoying full power to leave 
the British Commonwealth and enter into any relations 
that it pleased with another State. The idea that every- 
thing under the British flag is the property of the British 
Government is so deeply seated that Sir Norman Angell 
found that this fantastic view was held by many intel- 
ligent and educated men, 

in the excitement of war, when men try to find con- 
sulation for a terrible calamity, they are apt to imagine 
as its purpose, and theretore as the prize of viciory. 
many great improvements in the conditions of human 
life on which their heart is set. Mr. Henry Wallace, 
specially liable to this form of self-deception, declared 
when Vice-President of the United States that the pur- 
pose of the war was to see that every child in the world 
got a pint of milk a day. That was a laudable ambition. 
it might be taken as a symbol of the great social advance 
for which men in all countries were looking, shaken as 
they have been out of their routine by the war and in- 
spired by iis challenge. But could anybody say that 
this was the issue on which Britain went to war in 1939 
or the Uniied States in 1941? Sir Norman Angell de- 
scribes the strange twists and turns that the world 
democracy takes when men are anxious to set out an 
inspiring purpose itor their struggle. One American 
commentator idlking of its ambiguity sugges.ed that 
the best test for democracy was opposition to monarchy: 
a test that, as Sir Norman Angeli observes, would make 
Germany under Hitler, Italy under Mussolini, and Spain 
under Franco mure truly democratic than the British 
Dominions, the Scandinavian countries, or the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. But this elusive and slippery word 
puzzles even more sophisticated minds. When, there- 
fore, the Allied leaders told the world that they were 
fighting for democracy they were not clarifying but 
confusing the issue, for the word democracy has differ- 


ent meanings for different allies. But Sir Norman 
Angell’s book does not only contain penetrating criti- 


. It is constructive. And it con- 


cisms and acute anly: 
cludes with a warning to the British race against xeno- 
phobia: a warning sadly needed when some of the trade 
unions are refusing to work alongside Poles even in her 
present necessities. Sir Norman Angell reminds his 
readers of the great part that immigrants have played 
in British and the all-important part they have pl 
in American history. “If we of the British communities 
scattered throughout the world decline to adopt the 
measures which have made the United States the great- 
est Power on earth we cannot blame Russia or the Com- 
munists, Once more we should have been turned from the 
hetter course by the baser forces of the human spirit.” 
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THE POYLCHRONICONS 


H. L. Haywoop 


In the Middle Ages when there were no printed books, 
magazines, newspapers, or public schools, and when 
not more than one man in a hundred ever traveled a 
hundred miles from home, there was a universal and an 
avid and a ceaseless curiosity about foreign lands, about 
past times, and about the countless subjects and ques- 
tions which a man could not learn from his own ex- 
perience. To satisfy this curiosity a small number of 
learned men, who had access to manuscripts in monas- 
teries or colleges or in the homes of the very rich, com- 
piled what were in those times called polychronicons. 
The word expleins itself because it means “many writ- 
ings,” and the “many” denoted the fact that one of 
these encyclopedists wrote books in many volumes, and 
at the same time wrote many paragraphs about a very 
large number of subjects. The subjects themselves were 
usually jumbled together, so that a paragraph about 
how Grd created the world might stand cheek by jowl 
with the recipe for a salve to cure corns. and the author, 
who had the typical Medieval reverence for anything 
in writing, would accept as its face value anvthing he 
might come across, and. if it seemed to have any value 
in his eves.. would jot it down, possibly in one sentence. 
A polvchronicon was therefore a catch-all and the more 
méracles, por‘ents, and wonderfvl ocerrrences it caught 
in its net the better the peop'e liked it. 

The most widely used and the best loved of the poly- 
chronicons was the one written bv Ranavf Higden, who 
was a monk beloneing to the Order of St. Benedict in 
the monastery at Chester, where he lived. so tradition 
has it. for 64 veers! He was born about 1299 A. D., and 
died in about 1383 A. D.—the dates are uncertain be- 
cause in those davs calendars were uncertain and the 
lives of famous f{-lk were not preserved in dictionaries 
avd enevelop-dias but in the memories ard gossip of 
the peovle. Higden wrete in Latin and broucht his 
ten-rolume manvserint down to about the year 1326 
A. D.: after bis death two unknown successors carried 
it on to its end. In 1387 A. D. the famous John of Tre- 
visa. whose name was for a long time as well-known to 
Enelishmen as Franklin’s is to us, translated it into Eng- 
lish: and others felowed him in later times. Caxton, 
the first English printer, published Trev‘sa’s translation, 
first in 1432 A. D., which was 60 years before Columbus 
came across the Atlantic, and then printed it a second 
time in 1450 A. D.. with a “book” prepared bv himself 
added on. The British Government published Tre- 
visa’s text, edited with much erudition by Babington & 
Lumby, as No. 41 in the Rolls Series. 

Other polychronicons were written before and after 
Higden. and a few of them traveled not only from coun- 
try to coutry but from language to language. Rich men 
had scribes make copies, a very expensive luxury; poor 
students could read them in monasteries or in the lib- 
raries of the great mansions where they might be serving 
as private chaplains. A man who owned a copy might 


make notes in its margin; or he might add on a few para- 
graphs at the end about something he had seen in his 
travels, or had heard from some supposedly learned 
man. Even the Bible, what little common folk ever 
heard of it, was known in such manuscripts rather than 
from the books of the Bible themselves, and usually 
it was not the Bible’s own narrative but some old tale 
or tradi‘ion of legend that found its way into a copy of 
a polychronicon. 

During Higden’s own life-time, at about the year 1350 
A. D., there occurred an event among English Free- 
mesons which was to bring one of the polychronicons, 
which may have been Higden’s own, straight into the 
middle of the main stream of Masonic history, as a re- 
sult of which you and I and every other regular Mason 
in this mid-twentieth century world have learned by 
heart various matters drawn straight from the poly- 
chronicons—there is in strict truth a sense in which it 
may be said that the polychronicons were one of the 
principal sources of Speculative Freemasonry, and that 
their use by ovr forefathers is one of the five or six most 
important of ell the facts in the long annals and roman- 
tic history of our anc‘ent Fraternity. 

For centuries Freemasons had dissolved their lodges 
after completing their work in some town or city, but 
at about 1350 A. D., and it may have been in any one of 
two or three centers, a number of Freemasons left he- 
hind decided to keep their lodge going as a permanent 
organization. A body such as a lodge, when made thus 
permanent, with its own officers to enforce its own laws. 
rvles, and reevlations, was called a corporation; and 
Med‘eval law, instead of directing itself at each individ- 
ual man and woman as the law now does, usually direc- 
ted itself at such corporations, for which reason there 
was more corporation law in the Middle Ages than any 
other kind. One of these laws ordained that any such 
corporation as those Masonic lodges had to have a 
written charter, else they would run afoul of the law 
prohibiting adulterine gilds and the sheriff would dis- 


band them. 

The brethren who first set up a permanent lodge. 
therefore. had to have a written charter, and they em- 
ployed their own clerk, if they had one, or else secured 
a learned clerk. priest, or a monk, from a monastery or 
a church, to write it for them. 

This scribe had before him a task which, as he clearly 
saw, fell into three parts. He had to show that this 
corporation of Freemasons belonged to a Craft ancient 
and honorable, which had never caused trouble to the 
king’s most excellent majesty. or made disturbances in 
the church. He then had to set down a few paragraphs 
embodying the main terms of the charter, and he lastly 
had to set down the rules. regulations, parts, points. 
and customs by which Freemasons ruled and governed 


themselves. 
The last part was easy. He had only to put down a 
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number of paragraphs which every Freemason knew 
by heart. When it came to the second part the Free- 
masons themselves insisted that they already had been 
granted a written charter, long ago, in 926 A. D., by no 
less a personage than King Athelstan, and the main body 
of this new charter therefore consisted of a claim that a 
charter, and a royal charter at that, had already been 
granted. Scholars nd historians nowadays may he skep- 
tical about that Athelstan charter, but since the Free- 
masons themselves believed it, and since the civil auth- 
orities accepted it, our skepticism does not count. 

It was the first, or opening, or background portion of 
the document which must have given pause to the 
clerkly writer. The Freemasons themselves, almost 
none of whom could read or write, and who had a strict 
rule against putting their own secrets in writing anyway, 
could give him very little help. He, therefore, turned 
to a polychronicon, which may have been Higden’s but 
probably was not but which in any event was very like 
Higden’s. From the polychronicon he was able to 
cite names of old and learned writers in such a manner 
as to make it sound as if he had himself read them. as 
scholiasts have done before and since. It does not 
matter. He was able to show, on the polychronicon’s 
authority, that in the most ancient times there had been 
builders; somebody had built the pyramids in Egypt: 
somebody else had built the city and towers of Baby- 
lon; others had built cities; and did not Noah have to 
be a builder in order to construct that ark in which man- 
kind was saved wholly from destruction? At the time 
he was writing, the scribe had never studied geometry 
in school (it was a forbidden science), nor were there 
anywhere any professional mathematicians as there are 
now who had made of it a purely intellectual system: 


neither he nor his generation knew anything of geom- 
etry except as 


it was used in building churches, cath- 
edrals, minsters. and such other wonderful and cunning 
structures: therefore he, like others, thought of it as 
belonging to architecture, consequently he picked out 
of his polychronicon a number of references to ancient 
geometers, among them heing Pythagoras and Euclid. 
who had been of a learning so erudite and so very mys- 


terious that folk in the Middle Ages thought of them 
having been ma 


as 
cians. Along with these geometers he 
also found in his polychronicon references to those 
workers in metals whom Medieval men called artificers, 
Tubal Cain and Hiram of Tyre and other such. who 
knew so many seerets hidden from the rank and file of 
ordinary men. From that great and marvelous begin- 
ning at the beginning of the world he brought his 
narrative down through Charlemagne. to St. Albans and 
York, thereby proving how ancient was the craft. and 
at the same time showing how honorable it was, since 
“kings and princes have been of thi 


sodality”—had 
not the great Charlemagne himself heen a builder! He 
was taken to have been one among men and Masons. 
But the (to us) most interesting of the stories which 
the scribe took from his polychronicon was that which 
told about the two pillars and how the arts and sciences 
were saved in them, In a still-existing version of what 
the seribe wrote, which was made a half century after- 
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wards and, which was named after its discoverer is 
called The Cooke Manuscript, the account of this story 
begins at line 255, and may be roughly transliterated. 
and very inexpertly, thus: 

“And the three brothers aforesaid had knowledge that 
God would take vengeance for sin either by fire or water 
and they had great care how they must do to save the 
sciences that they had found, and they took their counsel 
together & by all their wits they said that there were 
two manner of stone of such virtue that the one would 
never burn & and that stone is called marble; and that 
other stone that will not sink in water, and that stone 
is named lacerus. And so they devised to write all the 
sciences they had found in the two stones if that God 
would take vengeance by fire that the marble should not 
burn. And if God sent vengeance by water, that the 
other should not drown, & so they prayed their elder 
brother Jobelle that he would make two pillars of the 
two stones, that is to say, of marble and of lacerus and 
that he would write in the two pillars all the sciences 
and crafts that all they had found. And so he did.” 

As every Freemason knows, the first Grand Lodge was 
organized in London in 1717 A. D., but he also knows 
that a number of them had heen at work many years. 
and in some instances perhaps centuries, before 1717 
A.D. Each of these lodges kept its own copy of the 
Old Charges, as the original document had come to be 
called, and apparently they displayed it on a pedestal 
in front of the Master’s station, and it was either read or 
recited to a candidite. But some of these lodges, per- 
haps a majority of them, had the custom of giving a 
“lecture” to the candidate, which was a brief explana- 
tion of the contents of the document; in order to make 
that lecture as brief and yet as vivid as possible, the con- 
ductor would draw diagrams on the floor, or on a black- 
hoard, or else, in later times, would employ a board or 
chart kept on the wall with the diagrams already painted 
on it. Such a set of diagrams was called a tracing board. 
or trestle board. 

If we examine the reproductions of the very oldest 
tracing boards which we have in the Towa Masonic 
Library, we shall instantly see an extraordinarily in- 
teresting fact: the diagrams, almost every one of them. 
are taken from the old document, and among these the 
most conspicuous diagrams are those which represent 
the story of the two pillars as quoted above, or else are 
taken from the portion of the document in which that 
quotation is found. A rectangle (“oblong square”) rep- 
resents the lodge room; a pair of square and compasses 
represents the mason craft throughout the world. A 
sort of diagram with a curve over the top of it represents 
Noah’s Ark; and two upright, narrow rectanglew. a 
little ornamented, represent the two pillars. and at the 
same time represent the liberal arts and sciences which 
had been preserved in the pillars. A rectangle with a 
triangle lying along its top stood for a building. and 
therefore represented that art of architecture, the an- 
tiquity of which the scribe had taken pains to empha- 
size. Later, when these items had been translated into 
Bible imagery, after the Bible had come to be used in 
the ledge room, the pillars became the Great Pillars of 
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Solomon’s Temple, and the building became Solomon’s 
Temple, which was a symbol of the art of architecture. 
Later, when in the middle of the eighteenth century 
William Preston expanded and revised and rewrote the 
old lectures, of which originally there had been only 
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two, and after Thomas Smith Webb had introduced 
Preston’s lectures into America, they became The Stan- 
dard Monitor, which every candidate hears and which 
he must (in part at least) learn by heart. 


THE POETRY OF RITUAL 


Copyright, 1947, by The Masonic Service Association of the United States. 


No completely satisfactory definition of poetry has 
as yet been phrased; the word still means different 
things to different men. To some uncritical minds any 
two lines which rhyme are poetry and no prose is ever 
poetry; to others, poetry and verse are distinct. These 
consider poetry and science, not poetry and prose, as 
opposites; and verse and prose as opposites. 

The artist who paints pictures in oils has many pig- 
ments at his disposal; these are earths or chemicals of 
different hues, suspended in oil to make a paste, which 
the artist puts on his canvas with brushes, 

It is to be noted that the mere possession of the paints, 
brushes and canvas does not make an artist; a child may 
daub the colors on the canvas but not produce a picture. 

The “pigments” used by the poet to paint his verbal 
pictures are words in certain relations; it is to be noted 
also that the mere use of these “words in certain rela- 
lions” does not produce poetry, any more than the mere 
use of paint produces a picture. The paint must be 
rightly used, with a design in mind, a sense of compo- 
sition, a knowledge of color. The “words in certain rela- 
tions” must be rightly used to produce poetry, by a 
workman who has an effect in mind, a sense of beauty, 
a knowledge of human emotions. 

The “pigments” of poetry include metaphore and its 
correlatives; simile, metonymy, personification, allegory, 
hyperbole, potentry. There are others, but these are 
sufficient here to consider. 


A simile is a direct comparison: “He was like a lion 
in the fight.” 

Metaphores use one thing or idea for another: “He 
was a lion in the fight.” 

Metonymy substitutes a related word or idea for the 
actual word or idea meant: “Heaven help him,” mean- 
ing “God help him.” 

Personification is a metaphore which attributes 
thought and speech to that which neither thinks or 
speaks: “Hope spoke in his heart.” : 

An allegory is an extended simile with the compari- 
son words omitted. 

Hyperbole is exaggerated statement, not intended to 
he believed, but to indicate extent: “His voice was heard 


across the whole country” —The waves ran mountain 
high.” 


Trope is any figure of speech in general. 

Potentry is the power of the sound of the phrase to 
add to and color the thought. Of it Hudson Maxim 
wrote: “There is no English word, and I know of no 
word in any language, to cover that property of speech 
which renders it more than usually powerful, sonorous, 
impressive or sublime, a property not dependent for 


its power on trope, the basic principle of poetry; a ae 
erty which, though including rhythm, may be entirely 
independent of both poetry and verse, yet constituting 
one of the most important elements in effective expres- 
sion at our command, which, when coupled eo 
figures in verse, adds greatly to the peep an bisa 
of language. Such a word is needed, an : wie : 
fore taken the liberty of coining one. T have chosen the 
word potency, derived from the Latin a 
meaning powerful, from which root our on potent, 
potential, potentially, and the like, are derive . 

“Potentry, then, is the art of amplifying the ees 
siveness of thought-expression by a 
ferentiating and amplifying the sounds -— = : 
thought, This will do as a broad definition o mile ee 
Potentry, like verse, is a phenomenon of aoun : ~ 
verse itself is but a branch of potentry. Potentry, core 
concerned only with impressiveness of pound, aint 
in the art of making language more vigorous, dee yeit 
impressive or sublime, by effectively peer ar “ 
plifying the number and volume of eniinida Ap 
periods of dwelling upon eS ce bo io 
the thought. To this end, potency is rep ete eon [a 
fying and qualifying words and with repetitions 
beyond the manner of ordinary prose. ‘oi tecas eens 

‘An example: “God hurled him from the ‘ y to : 
is a flat statement. Compare with Milton’s: 

“Him the Almighty Power _ 

Hurled headlong flaming from the etheral sky 
With hideous ruin and cumbustion, down 
i nless perdition. 

Pera noe eel but poetry made the —_ 
impressive by potentry. “Massive, aan cree 
‘ * snoken of Mt. Everest is potentry; A big mour 
al is equally true but has no poten- 


tain you can’t climb. 
trv. . . — a 
“Masonic ritual is filled with potentry, and particu 
| at variety which is also so much found in the 
arly tha a J ; ian sound 
Bible, of repetition of word to impress ideas; “to help, 
‘a a ] assist” —‘‘as the waters fail from the sea and 
aid and assis $ a ib xt ; 
i fend decaveth and drieth up”— the more noble 
he n 
jous rpose ete. 
and glorious purpos — 1 
The Great Light in Masonry (itself a poetic expres- 
sreat Lig onr} A pes 
ion) is filled with magnificent poetry. Remember 
sion) is ete ¥ ee 
. thy Creator in the days of thy youth —compare 
Ww C y you compare 
me - “Remember God while you are young. Her 
. . her steps take hold on hell.” is 
goes to hell” is a flat statement. 


feet go down to death 

©. 66 . 1 

tic; “She dies anc i atement, 

aT Masonic ritual is so permeated with true poetry 
he Mas 


hat it may almost be said to be one long poem. In it 
that 1 ay s 


ill find simile, metaphore, metonymy, allegory, 
you W ‘ 
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hyperbole, personification, imagery. Here you will dis- 
cover, if you explore, potentry which is sonorous, mu- 
sical, uplifting; here is to be found not only the inspira- 
tion of the thing taught but beauty in the method of 
teaching. Every great truth that is impressed upon an 
initiate could he expressed in words of one syllable, 
with no figures of speech. The truth would be the same. 
But the method would be without beauty, and by so 
much, without impressiveness. 

Here is an opportunity we all have of doing some 
Masonic research without the necessity of books, of 
study, of midnight hours! With the thought of the 
reality of the poetic content of our ritual in mind, and 
the simple materials of which poetry is made, sit through 
a degree with an ear attentive to the “colors”, the build- 
ing blocks, of which poetry 
many can be recognized. 


constructed and see how 


It is not a process which can he much anticipated in 
pjrint. Only the exoteric work, which is printed in the 
monitor or manual may here be examined, for obvious 
reasons. But the very fact that the analysis suggested 


cannot be wholly set down in print is a part of its 
fascination! 


What may be done here is to suggest a few examples 
from the printed, (non-secret) work of the degrees, in 
the hope that these will inspire readers to apply the 
same process to the rest of the ritual for the pure 
pleasure of discovering the “frolic of invention, the 
dance of words, the harmony of sounds” (Reynolds). 

An initiate is told prior, to the ceremony: “Our 
ancient and honorable fraternity weleomes to her doors 
and admits to her privileges . . . she insists that all 
men shall stand upon an exact equality,’ 

Here is personification; fraternity is made to express 
a welcome. Here is metaphore—that men stand upon 
an exact quality, Obviously the candidate is standing 
upon a floor, or his feet, whichever you will, but he i 
told that he is to stand upon (the word “level” or 
“platform” or “foundation” is understood) 
equality.” 


“an exact 


The initiate hears a prayer which begins “Vouchsafe 
thine aid, Almighty Father of the Universe, to this our 
present convention.” Here is potentry at its best. 
pose the petition was ’ 


Sup- 
phrased “Help, God, for this 
meeting” which says the same thing but without po- 
tentry or poetry! 


In the 133rd Psalm, familiar to those receiving their 
first degree, “brethren dwell together in unity.” Men 
live in houses, or tents, or trailers, or apartments, When 
they “dwell together in unity” the thought of “living 
together” is expressed poetically. = 

The apron is the badge of a Mason: old; honorable: 
a greater distinction than any which can be conferred. 
But would the candidate receive it, as so many do, with 
achill up the back. a lump in the throat and a tear in 
the eye, if it was so presented? Compare: “. . . more 
ancient than the Golden Fleece or Roman Eagle; more 


honorable than the Star and Garter, or any other order 


that can be conferred... at this or any future period. 


hy king, prince, potentate, or any other person except 
he he a Mason. se ;" 
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The flat statement makes no impression; the phrases 
of potentry, the similes, give the force and fire of true 
poetry to this prose. 

The Entered Apprentice is shown a twenty-four inch 
gauge. He is told for what purpose the operative Mason 
used it; then is instructed that Masons use it “for the 
more noble and glorious purpose of dividing our time.” 

Can you divide time with a gauge? Can you mark 
sun rise and sunset with a foot rule? Can you compute 
the time of full moon by a measure of length? Of course 
not, But could we tell an apprentice “The operative 
Mason uses the gauge to measure his work; you must 
divide your time into three parts, etc.” and expect to 
impress him? Equally, of course not. The old Masters 
who created our ritual knew in their hearts, if not con- 
sciously in their minds, that the poetic word, the phrase 
of imagery, carried a pictured conviction to the hearer. 

We speak of the “Celestial Lodge Above”, meaning 
Heaven, and “the Supreme Architect of the Universe”. 
or “The Great Architect”, meaning God. It would have 
been simpler to say only Heaven and God, but the 
imagery would he gone and therefore the poetic content 
of the thought would not have been manifest. 

Alas, too few give much thought to the lectures which 
follow the degrees, and threby miss much which is 
beautifully poetic. The covering of a lodge is not just 
“the sky.” It is the “clouded canopy or starry decked 
heaven” thereby reminding all who hear it of the chang- 
ing phases of nature, of the variety and the beauty 
which the Creator has put into the world for us all. 

As for Jacob’s ladder, which his vision saw as extend- 
ing from earth to heaven, with its rounds symbolizing 
faith and hope and charity, it does not require the 
often poorly drawn picture on a chart, or the inartistic 
lantern slide to convey an idea of vastness and comfort 
to the hearer—the vastness of the height, the comfort 
of the thought that it may be climbed. 

The word “charity” in the Bible has been translated 
“love” in revised editions of the King James version. 
If it is so defined mentally, the final phrases in this 
paragraph take on a new meaning: “for our faith may 
be lost in sight; hope ends in fruition, but love extends 
beyond the grave through the boundless realms of 
eternity.” 


Is this not another and much more beautiful way of 
saying that faith is not needed when we see the fact: that 
when what we hope comes true hope is no longer neces- 
sary; but that love never dies? 

“The manifold blessings and comforts which con- 
stantly surround us — erect our spiritual building in 
accordance with the rules laid down—in the great books 
of nature and revelation—Masons, who are linked to- 
gether by an indissoluble chain of sincere affection 
the heart and tongue join in promoting each others’ 
welfare—this virtue is equally distant from  rashness 
and cowardice—justice is the very cement and support 
of civil society-—~ all are poetic expressions, involving 
imagery of one kind or another, potentry of expression. 
possessing a spirit beyond the literal meanings of the 
words. 


This article might easily run to too many pages if 
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as much detail of the ritual of the second and third 
degree were here considered as has been set forth of 
that of the Entered Apprentice degree in the preceding 
paragraphs. But a few expressions must, if only for 
their beauty, be mentioned—and the reader is not to 
forget that these are all taken from the exoteric work, 
which of its very nature is less poetic than that which 
is transmitted only “to the attentive ear by the instruc- 
live tongue.” 

“The plumb admonishes us to walk uprightly in our 
several stations before God and man, squaring our 
actions by the square of virtue, and remembering that 
we are traveling upon the level of time to that undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns.” 

Not even in the estoeric work will you find more 
poetry in the same number of words. “The plumb ad- 
monishes”—“the square of virtue”’—“the level of time” 
and the final phrase with its connotations of a long 
journey to an unknown destination. 

As for the description of the moral advantages of 
geometry, too long to quote here, surely its writer or 
writers must have known much of the gentle art of 
touching the emotions with singing words. “Nature’s 
various windings and concealed recesses’—“The pro- 
portions which connect this vast machine”’—‘Number- 
less worlds, all framed by the same Divine artist”— 
“which roll through the vast expanse”—“the lapse of 
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time, the ruthless hand of ignorance, and the devasta- 
tion of war”—“safely lodges in the repository of faithful 
breasts’”—“imprint on the mind wise and serious truths” 
all express beautifully by trope and imagery what other- 
wise might easily be dull and lifeless. 

Of all the degrees the Master’s makes most music for 
the hearing ear. From the prayer the candidate hears 
at the beginning through the sonorous excerpts from 
the twelfth Chapter of Ecclesiastes and the Master’s 
Prayer, (so much of it from Job) to the ever-living 
sprig of Acacia at the close, phrase after phrase, word 
after word, harmonious syllable after syllable play a 
symphony. 

Enough has been said to indicate the intention of 
these pages to intrigue brethren to examine their rituals 
and pick out as the rolling and often thunderous phrases 
are heard, the hundreds of poetic expressions; the sim- 
iles, metaphors, allegories, metonymies, tropes, po- 
tent 


It is a greater pleasure than appears. It is a form 
of Masonic study which requires no preparation or facil- 
ities except a visit to lodge while a degree is being con- 
ferred and, as attested by many who have tried it, is a 
mental exercise of intense interest and a means of 
making the old, old words the dearer as they are found 
to have not only their own meanings, but the beauty 
of the mental and emotional pictures they paint for 
the seeing eye. 


MELCHIZEDEK 


This interesting yet obscure figure in biblical his- 
tory is brought before our notice in at least two 
degrees or orders still extant, as well as one other 
organization which has not been before the public 
for at least 50 years. 

“There was an organization known as the ‘Fifth 
Order of Melehizadek and Egyptian Sphinx.’ It was 
secret, and was for men and women. The last known 
public appearance was at Boston in 1894. It was also 
known as “The Solar Spiritual Order of the Silver 
Head and Golden Star. Th‘s order sets forth claims 
to have been founded several thousand years B. C., 
which may signify ante-Melchizidek or after Mel- 
chizdek. The Order of Brothers of Asia, now extinct. 
was composed of nine degrees, the sixth of which was 
known as the Order of Melchizedek.” 

A short account of the events leading up to the 
appearance of Melchizedek and his mission may prove 
interesting to those brethren of the degrees in which 
reference is made to him. 

The first battle recorded in sacred history was the 
ha‘tle fought and won by Chedorlaomer, the Elamite. 
against the five kings in the Valley of Siddin. At the 
conclusion of the battle. Chedorlaomer and his army 
pillaged the towns of Sodom and Gomorrah, and set out 
on the return to Elam with booty and prisoners. Among 
the prisoners was Lot. the nephew of Abram. 

This information. concerning Lot, was brought to 


Abram on the plains of Mamre and he immediately set 
out in pursuit ef Chedorlzomer and his array and near 
the northern border of Canaan at Dan, Abram over- 
took him, fell on the army and utterly routed it, re- 
covered all the loot and the prisoners, including Lot. 

For his success the king of Sodem thanked Abram. 
proposinh that Abram should keep the loot. This was 
refused. 

In striking contrast to the reserve exhibited hy Abram 
in his dealings with the king of Sodom was the attitude 
adopted in the presence of Melchizedek. king of 
Salem. 

This mysterious figure, supposed by some theologians 
to have been Shem. emerged from the darkness to bless 
Abram and bring him food and wine, refreshments for 
his victorious army. In return Abram delivered to Mel- 
chizedek tithes of the spoil. 

We hear no more of Melchizedek for a thousand years. 
when the Psalmist in Psalm CX., v. 4. refers to the 
Messiah as “a priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, and after a lapse of another thousand years 
the author of Hebrews enlarges upon this king of Salem 
zs a type of Christ. (Heb. VIL. v. 1-17). ; 

There is much in this mysterious personage to excite 
the imagination and to arouse the interest. In blessing 
Abram he does so in the name of “the most High God. 
possessor of heaven and earth,” and gave thanks to the 
same God for the vietory of Abram. To Melcehizedek 
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may be attributed the first cecasion when bread and wine 
were offered as a sacrifice, and St. Jerome says, “he 
offered bread and wine as a type of Christ.” 

He was king of Salem—i.e., king of Peace. The sit- 
uation of Salem is obscure; some writers placing it in 
one position while others in the position now occupied 
by Jerusalem. 

The name, “Melchizedek,” is semitic in character, 
and means “King of Righteousness” or “Just King.” 
But he was more than a king. He combined the king- 
ly office with that of the priesthood. His priesthood 
was not of any of the deities who shared the heavens, 
but was a priesthood of “God Most High”—EI-Elyon, 
one God and Supreme. 
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Abram recognized this king as a fellow worshipper 
of one God. It is remarkable that Abram recognized 
him as a spiritual superior, one nearer God than him- 
self. He acknowledged his priesthood by giving him 
the tithes of the loot. 

Whence came this rank, this authority, or this know- 
ledge of the Most High God, we cannot tell. But the 
author of Hebrews takes it that it was a dispensation 
alongside the Mosaic, independent of the Patriarchal 
line, but superior to the dispensation in Abram. This 
figure appearing so mysteriously, whose birth and death, 
ancestry and family, are unrecorded, is taken as a type 
of the eternal Son of God.—The New South Wales Free- 
Mason. 


THE USE OF LATIN IN MASONRY 


By L. L. Waker, Jr. 


In Masonry—particularly in the so-called higher 
degrees— one finds a constant and oftimes profuse use 
of the Latin language, and as Americans seem to resent 
the use of any language other than their own, we 
probably wonder why this is so. The explanation is 
quite simple. : 

The modern rituals of Masonry date from periods 
when a command of Latin was a cultural requisite of 
every well educated man. Since the great Masonic 
ritualists were uniformly men of great cultaxé and in- 
tellect, it is only natural that they should have interjec- 
ted into the writings numerous Latin words and phrases. 
In this day however, the Latin tongue has fallen into 
such disuse that the express've words and phrases of the 
ritualists now fall on wholly unreceptive ears. The 
purpose of this brief writing, then, is to set forth a few 
of the more important of these words and phrases and 
to provide for each a transalation and brief commentary. 
; We may well begin with a cons‘deration of the Mason- 
ic calendar, for all the bodies date their transactions 
from significant epochs and refe 


ny B1 r to these epochs in the 
Latin form. 


For example, the Blue Lodee dates its 
documents from the year of the Creation, reckoned as 
4000 B, C.; and calls its year Anno Lucis, “The Year of 
Light.” The abbrevat'on is A. i. 

The Chapter of Royal Arch Masons dates from the 
date on which Zerubbabel began to build the second 
Temple, which was 520 years before Christ. 
called Anno Inventionis, 
and is abbreviated A, T. 

The Council of Royal and Select Masters properly 
dates from the year of the completion of Solomon's 
Femple—1,000 years before Christ. Their year is called 

Anno Depositions, “The Year of Deposit.” and i 
abbreviated A, D, 

The Commandery of Knights Templar dates from the 
year of the organization of their order, A. D. 1118. and 
their year is called Anno Ordinis, “The Year of the 
Order.” The abbreviation is A, O. 

The several bodies of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry date from The Creation. 
hut use the Jewish chronology. dating the epoch 3.760 


The year is 
“The Year of the Discovery 


years before Christ. The year is called Anno Mundis, 
“The Year of the World,” and is abbreviated A. M. 
There are numerous Latin inscriptions and mottoes 
which are inseparably associated with Freemasonry. 
Upon the certificates issued by the Grand Lodge of 
Texas for proficiency in the esoteric work of the Lodge 
there appears the inscription, “Ad Morjorem dei Glor- 
iam.” which means, “To the Greater Glory of God.” 
This should serve to remind the holder of every such 
certificate that the laudable knowledge which he pos- 
should be used always for the glorification of the 


sess 
Father. 

OF particular significance to the Blue Lodee are the 
two mottoes, Lux fiat et lux fiat and Lux e tenebris. The 
first is translated, “Let there be livht, and there was 
lieht.” The second is sim‘lar, “Light out of darkness. 
While neither is esoterically or monitorially a part of 
our ritual, yet both are so much a part of our tradition 
and so expressive of Masonry’s purpose that they should 
he familiar to every Mason. . 


To the Scottish Rite Mason two mottoes are most 
meanineful. The first is the one inscribed within the 
gold band ring of the 14th Degree—Virtus junxit mors 
non separabit.”— “What virtue joins death cannot sep- 
arate.” The other is the motto of the 32nd Degree and 
usually appears on a riband immediately beneath the 
sword clutched in the talons of the double eavle— Spes 
mea in Deo est— “My hope is in God.” Chae oe 
aspire to the exalted rank of an Inspector General of 
the 33rd Degree, it is well that all should know their 
motto, Deus neumque jus—*God and my right.” 


In the Commandery of Knights Templar, the Knight 
of the Red Cross learns the great motto, Magna est Veri- 
tas et Praevalebet—“Great is Truth and will prevail.” 
The motto of a modern Knight Templar is rendered. 
In Hoc Signo Vinces—“By this sign thou shalt conquer” 
and is displayed in conjunction with a blood red passion 
cros 


and a gold crown. Fina!ly of great siznificanre to 
the Templar is the battle-ery of the ancient Knights 

“Non nobis Domini! non nobis, sed nomini tuo da Glor- 
iam. This is the opening line of Psalm 113. and is 
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translated, “Not to us, O Lord! Not to us, but unto Thy 
name give glory.” 

Even though a Master Mason may never indulge him- 
self in the other degrees of Freemasonry, it should never- 
theless be his purpose to inform himself as well as he 
may concerning the emblems and mottoes of all the 
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other bodies. A study of these few phrases, quotations 
and mottoes is not wasted, for indeed no study of relev- 
ant Masonic fact is ever wasted on the Master Mason who 
believes that he truly possesses the power to banish dark- 
ness.—Texas Grand Lodge Magazine. 


w 


THE PAGEANT OF THE SCOTTISH RITE 


Mclryar H, Licwirer 


The Supreme Council, in its four public sessions, is 
~ the pageant of the Scottish Rite. No other word can 
do it full justice. It is a stately spectacle, a ceremonial 
of pomp and dignity. It dramatizes the far-flung in- 
terests of a Rite of Freemasonry which is universal in 
its philosophy and world-wide in its influence and power. 

The episodes of this pageant are reported in the 
Abstract of Proceedings but they have to he witnessed 
to set one’s imagination on fire:—The formal entrance 
of the Sovereign Grand Commander and the Active 
Members, the traditional ceremonial opening, the 
solemnity of the prayer, the cordial welcome to dis- 
tinguished guests, the stirring bugle call of the Allocu- 
tion, the ordered routine of business, the imposing 
conferral of the Thirty-third Degree, and the deeply 
moving Chain of Union. 

BEHIND THE PAGEANTRY 

That is the Supreme Council on dress parade. We 
are asked, every year, by Honorary Members, why the 
public sessions lack spontaneity and the excitement of 
debate. The answer is that debatable issues have fre- 
quently been ironed out in the executive sessions. In 
the public sessions, all corporate formalities are handled 
expeditiously, and it must be remembered that the Sov- 
ereign Grand Commander always reminds the Honorary 
Members that they have a voice and may speak if they 
so desire. He also takes pains to explain the details of 
our fiscal policy, the range and importance of our in- 
vestment portfolio. our diverse henevolences and our 
operating budget. Committee reports reveal the trend 
of Supreme Council action. 

Back of all the pageantry of the public sessions are 
twelve months of day-by day operations in the Boston 
office where all imperative business is transacted, within 
the framework of the Supreme Council directives. In 
the background also are long committee sessions. the 
carefully prepared reports of fifteen Deputies, the elec- 
tion of Active Members and—what is the crowning 
concern of hundreds of our brethren—the nominations 
and elections for the Thirty-third Degree. 

So pageantry and drudgery are interwoven—but it is 
the pageant that we all remember. This draws us back. 
like a magnet, year after year. The annual meetings of 
the Supreme Council are so planned that its members 
may become better acquainted with each other, and 
every effort is made to bring the Ladies of the Supreme 
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Council within the orbit of its social outreach and 
charm. 
Tue RANK AND FILE 

Consider two dynamic prepositions—“of” and for.” 
The Supreme Council is something more than a self- 
perpetuating, non-representative hierachy of forty-si 
Active Members plus—Honorary Members who have a 
voice but no vote. It is the Supreme Council . . . of the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite for the Nor hern Mason- 
ic Jurisriction of the United States of America. 

That is something! Technically, there could be a 
Supreme Council which would itself be the Scottish 
Rite but it would not be impressive. Conceivably, it 
might be reduced to a single Active Member and retain 
a corporate entity—hut it would he r‘diculous. Behind 
all the elaborate pageantry of the Supreme Council are 
the forces which make it a power:—353 Scottish Rite 
bodies in 110 Valleys with a membership of 323,216 
Freemasons of the 14°, and 315,169 of the 32°. 

The rank and file of these thovsands who throng our 
Cathedrals fill the offices, exemplify the devrees and 
initiate Candidates. give to the Supreme Council its 
sense of dignity and leadership. They are bound, not 
by a per capita tax, for they do not support the Sxnreme 
Council financially, but by a voluntarv Oath of Fealty. 
All that binds us together is good-will, Scottish Rite 
Freemasonry would dis'ntegrate—as a significant fra- 
ternal movement—except for the loyalty of the rank and 
file. 

Not enough has been said in appreciation of the qual- 
itv of this loyalty which undergirds the pageantry of 
the Rite. These men who carry the lozd are unpaid 
volunteers who feel repaid when their tireless service 
receives the accolade of official recognition. If they 
were to feel that the leaders do not care, or if those in 
the seats of the mighty were to fail in gracious courtesy 
—vood-will would vanish. 

We are sure that when the Sovereion Grand Comman- 
der sounds a ringing challenge in his Allocut‘on, he is 
not thinking alone of the brethren who crowd the 
Cathedral to hear him. To use the quaint phrase of 
the Eighteenth Century ritual of the 32°—he sees a 
shadowy multitude spiritually present—THE GRAND 
Aruy oF Supiime Princes or THE Royar Srcrer dis- 
persed throughout the world. 


ALBERT A. SCHAEFER PASSES 

Funeral services for Dr. Albert A. 

Schaefer, 65, professor of law and govern- 
ment at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a past grand master of 
Masons in Massachusetts, who died sud- 
denly Thursday evening, October 23d, 
were attended by many prominent civic, 
military, fraternal and college officials in 
Trinity Church, Copley square, Boston. 

Delegations were present from the 

American, Massachusetts and Boston Bar 
Associations. Harvard Lodge of M?s7ns, 
St. Bernard Commandery No. 12. Knivhts 
Templar, and the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, Northern Jurisdiction. The 
Rev. Samuel Tyler, Jr., officiated. 

Honorary bearers were Dr. Karl T. 

Compton, vresident, M. I. T.; Dr. James 

R. Killian Tr., vice president. M. I. Ti; 
Dr. Robert G. Caldwell and Prof, Erwin 
Schell, M.I.T.; Justin A. Dvnean, roten- 
tate, Alenno Temple; Sheriff Samuel H. 
Wragg of Norfolk County, grand moster 
of Masons in Massachusetts; Claude L. 
Allen, past grand master; Tosevh F. Perry, 
past grand master and fermer bank com- 
missioner: Lt. Gov. Arthur W. Coolidge 
ond Charles F, Cooke of Lowell, reore- 
senting Scottish Rite groups. 

MORTGAGE 

The last installment of $25,000 on the 
Marvonic Temp'e, Ev-nston, Illinois, was 
recently paid. 

The four-stone, Dor‘c-desiened Ma- 
sen'c Temple was completed Mav 1, 1927 
at a cot of $500.000. Built in accord- 
ance with the Masenie tradition dating 
back to the Temrle of Solomon. the Evan- 
ston Temrle is sid to ke one of the most 
beautiful in the Unired States if not the 
world. It contains two large halls, each 
of which has a pipe organ, a large banquet 
room with modern ki.chen. It also con- 
tains a library of several thousand volumes 
and games rooms. Two lounge rooms, 
one for a music room for women affiliated 
with the Masonic activities. 

It accommodates two Blue Lodges; a 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons; Evanston 
Commandery of Knights Templar; a 
Council of Reyal and Select Masons; two 
Eastern Star Chapters; Bethsaida Shrine 
No. 43, White Shrine of Jerusalem, and 
a Chapter of the Order of DeMolay. 

Founded in 1866, three years after the 
village of Evanston was incorporate I, 
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Evans Lodge No. 524, A. F. & A. M., 
was named for Dr. John Evans, physician 
and founder of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 

Starting in an humble way, as most 
Masonic Lodges do, the first meeting w2s 
held over a hardware store. In 1889, 
Oscar H, Mann, the first mayor of Evans- 
ton, provided a hall for the Lodge in a 
build’ng owned by him and so dedicated as 
to permit the Lodge to occupy it as long 
as it desired. 


FOUNDER 

A just tribute was paid, on June 30th, 
by Shibboleth Ledge No. 750 of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to its founde- and F'rst_ Mas- 
ter (1903). Harry R. Kendall, 32°, the 
ceremony being held at the Masonic Home 
near Lovisville. He was the founder, also, 
of Highlond Chapter, Royal Arch Masons. 
Photostatic copies of the charters of botn 
Bodies were presented to him. He is a 
member of both York and Scottish Rite 
Bodies in Louisville and honorsry mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Ken- 
tucky Masonic Widows and Orphans 
Home. He organived and equinped the 
Home Bond a few years ago and has paid 
fer the unkees of the band ever since, and 
he also centributes to the Home. After 
leavin Lovisvi'le he moved to Chicago, 
orgenized an insurance com-any, has 
mde a great success of it, and has shared 
his success generously. 

At the testimonal cinner in his honor 
the master of ceremonies was Past Master 
Fred A. Kr-tch, 33° » and the speakers 
included Hugh Nev'n, 32°, only other 
living charter member of the Lodge; 
Frank E. Johnson, 33°, Grand Master. of 
the Grand Consistory of Kentucky; Alex 
Gia akes, Eminent Commander of 
Louisville-DeMolay Commandery; Wil- 
liam J. Netherton, 32”, Thrice Tilusteous 
M ster of the Grand Council, Royal und 
Select Masters o Kentucky. ——_ 

———— 
SHRINE HOSPITAL 

Kors r Temple of the Mystic Shrine in 
Louisville, Ky., conducts its own Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children. 
published a ma 
counties and wi 
the number of 


It recently 
p of the state showing 
th colored dots showing 
children in each county 
who had been admitted to the hospital 
for first, second 
It is herd to bel 
is spotted with d 


or further treatments, 
ieve that the entire map 
ots but it is so, and only 
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a very few of the counties have had only 
one child admitted. Altogether, since 
the hospital was founded in 1926, there 
have been 1,981 children admitted one 
time for treatment, 1,314 admitted two 
to four times, 678 admitted five or more 
times, making a total of 3,973. The 
average treatment period is about sixty 
days. 

This is a great work that th? Shrines 
in Louisville are doing and it deserves 
a hearty support. 


FIRST MICHIGAN MASONIC LODGE 

According to The Masonic World of 
Detroit the first Masonic Lodee estab- 
lisked in whet is new the United States 
west of the Allevhany Mountains was the 
one at Detroit which received a warrant 
from the Provinc'al Grand Lodge of 
Eneland in 1764, isssed by George Har- 
rison, the Provinc‘al Grand Master. But 
Mesonry did not flourish between 1764 
and 1794, and the Lodge ceased to exist 
by 1794. 

It seems that in November, 1760. 
afrer the military defext of France in 
Canada by the Britich, some Brit’sh troons 
took nossession of Detroit. some of the 
varr'son cens'stine of the 60th Rovl 
American Regiment, and it is to. this 
greun that Michiran owes its first Mason- 
ic Lodee, Lt. John Christie led the 
vroun of Masons th-t petitioned for the 
warrant, and he bec’me Master. The 
orivinal werrant 's now in the vossession 
of Zion Lodee No 1, Detroit. The Lodge 
was on the English list as No. 7 Provin- 
cial and then appeared in 1773 lists as 
No. 448. Later it was given other num- 
bers on the register, even though it had 
really cersed to exist. 

The next Lotge in Michigan was Union 
No. 12 in Jamaica. It was warranted to 
meet en the Island of Curacoa, West 
Indies, is 1775, and was transferred to 
Detroit in C-nida (now Michigan) in 
1778. Little or no record of this Lodge 
is to be found, but from then on Masonry 
has grown in Michigan until the Grand 
Lodge of that state has acquired a position 
in the galaxy of Masonic Grand Bodies 
of the world which is enviable. 


INTERSTATE MASONIC VISITS 

Members of the oldest Lodge in Nevada. 
Carson City Lodge No. 1. on May 24th, 
journeyed some 130 miles over the Lake 
Tahoe Highway to Sacramento, capital 
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city of California, to confer the second 
degree upon their own candidate in Three 
Pillazs Lodge No. 613, which was until a 
month previous the youngest Lodge in the 
district. Three Pillars Lodge members 
have been invited to return the visit on 
September 6th, together with any Masons 
within a hundred-mile radius of Carson 
City, the capital of Neveda. 

On April 18th, at Sacramento there 
was instituted a new Lodge, Travelers 
Lodge with Lee F, Davidson, Junior Stew- 
ard of Three Pillars No. 613, as Master. 
Grand Master John R. Moore conducted 
the ceremony. Except for the Master, 
all members are sojou-ninz Masons. 


OLD THEATRE 

In Tombstone, Arizona, stands an old 
building, built in 1882, and it is claimed 
that it is the .argest building in the world 
constructed of adobe blocks. It was 
eclled Schieffelin Hall, for Ed Schieffelia, 
the discoverer of Tombstone’s riches in 
1879, and was used as a theatre. At that 
time this theatre took its place with those 
in San Antonio, El Paso and San Fran- 
cisco, and the cutstanding troupes of the 
day staged their productions there. Later 
it became a motion picture theatre, in 
1909, and today it is occupied by the 
Masonic Lodge, King Sclomon No 5, 
F, & A. M. During the boom days of 
Tombs.one, King Solomon Lodge was 
visited by Masons irom ail over the world, 
who were miners, prospectors, speculators. 
Some stayed with the old camp, but the 
majority trekked on to new strikes. 


FIVE BLOOD BROTHERS 

Racine Lodge No 18 in Wisconsin made 
the five Olsen brothers Master Masons 
in Mach. They are William, Ray, Clar- 
ence, Harvey and Vernon. Past Master 
Newman R. O’sen, t'eir uncle conferred 
all the degrees, the first two being re- 
ceived the same days in 1946. The broth- 
ers’ ages range from 23 to 32, and all 
five served their country during the war, 
each in a different branch of the serivce. 
All rose to the rank of sergeant and all 
saw foreign service. 


Recently when ground was broken for 
the new Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled 
children at Salt Lake City, Utah, over 
5,000 perscns gathered for the ceremony 
sponsored by El Kalah Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine in that city. This will be 
called Intermountain Hospital and will 
stand on the Fort Douglas reservation on 
Bonneville Hill commanding an imposing 
view of the Salt Lake Va‘ley. Congress- 
ional action made possible the permanent 
use of this land. 

At present there is a 20-bed mobile unit 
located at St. Mark’s Hespital, but the 
new hospital will offer increased service 
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to Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Neveda, Col- 
orauo and Arizona, accoraing to John D. 
Mcunlvray of Jsiam Lemple in San rran- 
cisco, vice-chairman or the National 
boaru of ‘Lrustees or the Crippled Chil- 
aren’s Hospitals, who was chier speaker. 
Lincola G. sselley, chairman of the Lntez- 
mivuntain boaru of Governors, Was mas- 
ter or ceremunies, and Vr. yonn Ldward 
Carver or Uguen omered tne aedicatory 
prayer. Potentate yosepa W. McCann of 
bi ‘alah was nost to nve visiting Poten- 
ta.es OA this Occasion; Lamund K. Ben- 
net ot Lose, ldano; Eawara 8. Peverley 
o: Kawhns, Wyo.; Laurence A. Guiling 
o. Keno, iNey.; Koy &. rord ot Sacra 
men, Cait; and Geiald L. Schlessman 
ot Denver, Colo. 


LEGISLATIVE DEGREE TEAM 

Legislative Night was held at a joint 
communication, in May, of Blazing Star 
Ledge No. 70 of Concord, N. H. The 
Master Mason Degree was conferred by 
a cast comp.sed of members of the State 
Leg.slature and the Governor's Council, 
Acting as Master of the meeting was J. 
Walker Wiggin of Manchester, Speaker 
of ti.e House, and he was assisted by Gov- 
ernor Char.es M. Dale, 33°, of Ports- 
m-euth and Charles H. Barnard, 32°, of 
Ma..cuester, Presdent os the Senate. 
anere are 419 members in the Legislature 
and it is $.ia to be t..¢ third largest legis- 
lauve pouy in the worlu. Ot tnese, 121 
are w.aons. in tue Senace alune there are 
1Z Masons, which is exactly JU per cent. 
Ana seven of tuese are 32nd Degree 
Masons. 


CONNECTICUT MASON IS 
100 YEARS OLD 
Washington D. Graves ot Wolcott 
Lodge ivo 6 at otaftora, Conn., celebra- 
teu ais 1U0ta anniversay on may 2, 1947, 
and on Auguse Ist he markea his 75th 
year in Masonry. He 1s betieved to be 
the 12th oluest Mason in the country. 


ENGLISH MASONIC 
INSTITUTION FOR GIRLS 
The Royal Masonic Institution for 
Gins, in England, heid its 159th anniv- 
ersary testival on May 14th, with Admiral 
Sir Liouel Halsey, Provincial Grand Mas- 
ter tor Herttorashire, presiding. The 
Englsh Masons are indeed generous in 
suppoct of their Masonic charities. Dona- 
tions this year for the girls’ school came 
to a total of 182,292 of which 
£67,015 was from the Chairman’s Prov- 
ince, Hertfordshire, a small one of 75 
Lodges, which makes an average per 
Ledge of about £946. The English 
pound is valued now at about four dollars 
in United States currency. 
One must remember that this is just 
one of the three great projects or in- 
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stitutions of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land. There is the Royal Masonic In- 
stitution for Boys and the Royal Benev- 
olent Institution for the aged. Each has 
a festival once a year, and the great 
amount of money contributed annually 
to these three always strikes the Masons 
in the United States as being exceed- 
ingly generous. 


SCOTTSDALE, TASMANIA 

A memorable Masonic ceremony was 
held in Lodge Dorset No. 17, Scottsdale. 
Tasmania, in January, 1947, when Past 
Master A. W. Biggs and his six sons filled 
the princizal offices in raising the Rev. 
Harold G. Biggs, of the third generation 
of the family, to the Dezree of Master 
Mason. 

Visitors came from all parts of the 
state. Twenty Grand Lodge Officers, 
including Grand Master H. V. Biggins, 
were present. In his remarks the Grand 
Master said that the ceremony was unique 
in the history of Freemasonry of Tasmania 
as it had never occurred there before. 

The occasion was also, the celebration 
of the diamond wedding anniversary of 
Past Master Biggs and his wife, He is 
over eighty years old and the senior Past 
Master of the Lodge. The feature that 
cl. maxed the ceremony was the conferring 
upon Past Master Biggs the rank of Past 
Grand Deacon by the Grand Lodge of 
Tasmania, and he was invested with the 
insignia of that office. 


FLAG POLE 

The 20th annive.sary of the erection 
of the flag pole and base at Inspiration 
Point in Balooa Park, San Diego, was 
marked, recently, by about 5U0 wnasons 
who gathered there to honor the flag. 
The flag pole was piesented to the city, 
this being made possivle through volun- 
tary contributions. During the 20 years 
the base had deteriorated and, at the 1947 
ceremony, the new base was placed. 
Wiliam P. Lodge, architect of the original 
base, designed the new one. Judge 
George L. Jones, princi,-al s-eaker at the 
original ceremony also was the speaker 
in 1947, Numerous Masonic dignitaries 
were present including Grand Lodge 
Officers. The base contains the copper 
box of records and newspaper accounts 
of the first dedicatory ceremonies. 


ENGLISH MASONIC 
INSTITUTION FOR BOYS 
The 149th anniversary festival of the 
Royal Masonic Institution for Boys which 
the Grand Lodge of England conducts 
was held on June 11th, at London, under 
the presidency of the Provincial Grand 
Master for Shropshire. Colonel the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Ferester, Past Grand Warden 
of the Grand Ledge. Reports showed a 
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total of £113,165 received, and the presi- 
dent’s Province, a smail one of only 22 
Lodges, coniributed £20,733, represent- 
ing the average of about £940 per Lodge. 
‘Vhis certainly was liberality. About 800 
boys are being educated at this Institution 
at Bushey. 

The death of the Earl of Harewood, 
Grand Master, who was so beloved, has 
cast a shadow over Masonry in England 
and it continues. 


TYLER INSTALLED FOR 42nd TIME 
In April, 1947, Jack Stevens was in- 
vested with the collar and jewel of Tyler 
of St. Mark’s Lodge No. 53, Carterton, 
New Zealand, for tne 42nd time. This 
is said, by The New Zealand Craftsman, 
to equal the worla’s record for any in- 
diviaual Lodge. It calls attention to one 
Mason who is known to have been a Tyler 
tor fifty years, but his services were 
snared by two Lodges. During his en- 
tire service Brother Stevens has missed 
only five meetings and five rehearsals. 


The Nursing School at the Illinois 
Masonic Hospital in Cnicago graduated a 
ciass of 41 trained nurses at the exer- 
cises on May 21, 1947. The graduates 
after three years’ study are now qual- 
ified Registered Nurses able to travel 
and work as such. 


TWO INDIANA LODGES 
100 YEARS OLD 

At least two Indiana Masonic Lodges 
have thus far celebrated their 100th 
anniversaries in 1947. One is Hagers- 
town Lodge No. 49, and the other is 
Noblesville Lodge No. 57. The first was 
born on the upper floor of the home of 
Gus Fritz, and the other held its first 
meeting in the attic of a log house owned 
by Jesse Lutz, who was made a Mason in 
Pickaway, Ohio, riding 30 miles on horse- 
back to the nearest Lodge. 

James K. Stewart, Secretary of the 
Hagerstown Lodge, and Meade Vestal, 
(P. G. C.), of the Noblesville Lodge, 
wrote historic sketches of their respective 
Lodges which appeared in the June, 1947, 
issue of The Indiana Freemason. 

Mr. Stewart says that, around the 
period of 1846, when many families were 
moving West, some in the vicinity of 
Hagerstown held dimits from Lodges 
back East. Naturally, these Brethren 
conferred with one another on establishing 
a Masonic Lodge there. The result of the 
conferences was a six-day return trip by 
Andress Wiggins to the Grand Lodge 
Offices at Indianapolis with a petition for 
a Charter, signed by 25 Masons. The trip 
was made on horseback. 

In the 1847 Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge Committee on Charters and Dis- 
pensations. the following appears: “The 
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proceedings of this Lodge (Hagerstown) 
we find to be correct, as also their By- 
laws; and, tneretore, recommend that a 
Cnarter be granted tnem as Hagerstown 
Loage Nou. 47: and tnac Brother Andrus 
(Anaress) Wiggins be W. M.; Henry A. 
brouse, Sr. Waruen, and Daniel D. Rog- 
ers, Jr. Warden.’ Tne original Charter 
granted hangs today in the lodge room. 

‘Tne Loage has a memoersnip of 333 
and owns tne building in wnicn it meets, 
which was constructed in 1921 at a cost 
of $14,250. 

Masonry in Noblesville, though start- 
ing earher than in Hayeistown, was less 
fortunate in pecoming establisned in one 
Lodge. The first Lodge caarvered was 
Hamuton No. 32, whose Charter was 
granted November 26, 1828, ten years 
atter the Grand Lodge was organized in 
Madison, w:th Jeremiah Leaming, Wor- 
sh.pful Master; Walliam Conner, Senior 
Warden and Nathan D. Shoemaker, 
Junior Warden. 

On May 28, 1847, nineteen years after 
the first Mamilton Loage No. 32 was 
chartered Hamilcon Loage No. 57 was 
cnartered. In 1850, Noblesville Lodge 
No. 103 was granted a Charter. This 
Ledge soon expired and the Grand Lodge, 
at the instance of one ot the tathers of 
Masonry in Hamilton County, took the 
foilowing action: “Resolved, That the 
Grand Lodge accept the surrender of the 
Charter ot Nob.esville Lodge No. 103. 

“Resolved, That the name of Hamilton 
Lodge No 57 be changed to that of 
Nobiesville Lodge No. 57. Which was 
adopted.” 

In a rich farming community and not 
far from Indianapolis, the Noblesviile 
Lodge has prospered greatly through the 
years. The corne:stone for the Lodge’s 
beautiful sandstone building was laid with 
elaborate ceremonies on September 24, 
1914. Thousands of Masons from the 
surrounding towns participated in the 
great parade, with six Commanderies of 
Knights Templar acting as escorts for the 
officers and Grand Officers. Dedicated 
on May 31, 1915, the Temple, classic in 
appearance and a real work of architec- 
tural art cost about $40,000, but today 
is valued at $100,000, 


MILFORD LODGE 

OBSERVES 150th ANNIVERSARY 

Mitrorp Mass.—The three-day obser- 
vance of the 150th anniversay of the 
founding of Montgomery Lodge, A. F. 
& A. M. opened Sept. 12 in Masonic Hall. 

Fourteen past masters of the lodge 
worked the entered apprentice degree, 
with Merton Tinkham as worshipful mas- 
ter. Other past masters taking part in 
the work were Leslie Childs, J. Mason 
Washburn, Albert Hersey, John M. Allen 
and C. Henry Knights, all of Hopedale; 
Henry Clough and Chester O, Avery af 
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Mendon and Frederick H. Gould, I’. Roy 
Hixon, Gilbert C. Eastman, George W. 
Billings, Emerson J. Robinson and Albert 
H. Andrew of this town. A collation 
followed. 

A special communication of the lodge 
was held the following evening when at 
5.45 Grand Master Samuel H. Wragg and 
suite was officially received. At 6.30 a 
supper was served in Town Hall with 
400 attending. 

Roy S. Conway, worshipful mastex, 
following the supper, introduced Grand 
Master Wragg as toastmaster. He pre- 
sented Ernest A. Whitney with the 50- 
year veterans’ medal. Ernest A. Bragg, 
lodge historian, gave a brief review of the 
lodge’s history. Mr. Bragg has compiled 
a history of the lodge for the past 50 
years, and has a roster containing the 
names of the 1572 men initiated in the 
ledge over the 150 years. 

Sunday at 3 p. m. a special religious 
service was held in the Methodist Church. 
Members of the lodge were escorted +o 
the church by Milford Commandery, 
K. T. Rev. J. Garfiield Sallis, pastor of 
the church is chaplain of Montgomery 
Lodge. Rev. Dr. Francis D. Taylor of 
Worcester, a past deputy grand master 
and at present superintendent of Central 
Massachusetts Methodist Churches, gave 
an address, bringing the notable obser- 
vance to a close. Rev. Luther Morris, 
astor of the Universalist Church, and 
Rev. J. Hollis Teagarden of the Hope- 
dale Unitarian Church, took part in this 
service, 

Montgomery Lodge was named in 
honor of Gen. Richard Montgomery, the 
Revolutionary hero who lost his life at 
Quebec. It was instituted in Franklin 
on Sept. 16, 1797, where meetings were 
held until 1808, when the lodge removed 
to Medway, and it 1:emained in that town 
until 1852. It was then transferred to 
Milford, where it has remained since. It 
has occupied its present quarters in the 
Exchange Building at Main and Exchange 
streets for 68 years, with the mecting 
hall on the third floor and the banquet 
hall on the fourth. 

Roy S. Conway, present worshipful 
master, is the 86th to head the lodge. 
Twenty-six past masters are still living. 
Charles H. Earnsby of Hopedale is chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements, 
Albert H. Andrews, secretary, and Gil- 
bert C, Eastman, treasurer. 


ILLINOIS 

The late Bernard J. Huenkeimer, who 
has made his home in California for 2 
number of years but who was a member 
of Excelsior Lodge No. 97, Freeport. 
died recently and bequeathed to the 
Masonic Home at Sullivan, Illinois, 
$25,000. Thre were no heirs to his 
estate. 
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HONORS PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

At the Quarterly Communication of 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, a letter was 
read from President Harry S. Truman, 
“a past G.M. of one of the American 
Jurisdictions,” acknowledging the honor 
which had been conferred on him by 
being given “Honorary Membership of 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 


All Sorts 


BRASH TACKSH 

An intoxicated gent sidled over to 
the traffic officer and asked: “Offisher, 
could you pleashe tell me where I am?” 

“You’re at the corner of Forty- 
second Street and Broadway.” 

“Cut out the detailsh, Wha’ town 
ish it?” 


PRACTICALLY A SPINSTER 

Jackie returned home from kinder- 
garten. ‘‘Mother,” he said excitedly, 
“you know Bobby, who’s in my room? 
Boy oh boy! Does he love Sally! He 
sits with her every day on the bus and 
holds her hand.” 

“And who is Sally?” asked his 
mother. ‘“‘Is she in kindergarten, too?” 

“Oh, no!” said Jackie. ‘“She’s an 
older woman. She’s in first grade!” 


NOT TIL LATER 

Three-year-old Willie had taken his 
mother’s powder puff and was making 
himself up, as he’d seen her do. His 
five-year-old sister came in, looked at 
him a horrified moment, then snatched 
the puff from his hand. 

“Only ladies use powder,” she 
scolded. ‘“‘Gentlemen wash  them- 
selves.” 
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TRUTH COMES OUT 

No sooner is a freshman seated in 
his first classroom than he encounters 
a set of questions designed to reveal 
his inmost soul to the dean or some 
folksy instructor. 

A Princeton freshman, being thus 
asked why he came to Princeton, re- 
plied: —‘‘Mother liked the trees.” 


THAT GOES FOR OTHERS 

They say George B. Shaw once was 
annoyed in a restaurant by a loud or- 
chestra. He summoned a waiter. 

“Does that orchestra play anything 
on request?” Shaw asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“That’s fine, just fine,” smiled GBS. 
“please tell them I requested them to 
play dominoes.” 


STOP WATCH 
Frankie wanted a watch, and he 
teased so hard for it that his father 
finally ordered him not to mention that 
word again. 
Frankie obeyed the injunction with 
difficulty. 
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The next morning at family prayers 
there was a round of Bible verse and 
when Frankie’s turn came he piped 
up. “What I say unto you I| say to 
all. Watch.” 

BLESSED ASSURANCE 

The preacher read off the usual 
string of announcements, finally stat- 
ing that a lady’s watch had been 
found, which the owner could re- 
cover by applying to Deacon Jones 
after the service. 

“And now let us join in singing 
No. 357, ‘The church her watch is 
keeping.’ ” 

GONE ASTRAY 

Bruce, at the tender age of five, was 
very fond of raisins. One day his 
mother went to the cupboard, and 
found the box empty. She asked 
Bruce if he knew what had become of 
them. 

“T saw an animal come in and get 
them and eat them all,” said Bruce. 

“What kind of animal?” 

“One of Jesus’ little lambs.” 


What the Seal doesn’t show 


Of all infectious germs, (2% the tuberculosis 


germ kills as many people as all others 


combined. ¢3 Yet, the tuberculosis death 


rate has been cut 80 per cent since 1904. EAS 


ini 


Your Christmas Seal Sale money has helped 
because it provides X-ray units, a mass 


examinations, } 


laboratory re- 


search, $i) patient rehabilitation ey and 


OW 


public education. 


So please, remember to 


use Christmas Seals on all letters, cards and 


— 


packages. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


today to your Tuberculosis Association. iD 


Send in your contribution 


Buy Christmas Seals 


A A 
A Hint to Masters: 


A PLAY 
“As It Was Beginning” 


Boston 1733 


D ‘picting the ‘ormation o° the first Grand Lodge in the Bunch of 
Grapes Tavern, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1773. 
By M.W. Recinatp V. Harris, K.C., P.G.M. 
Grand Historian of the Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia 


® The historically accurate features of this play will be appreciated 
by all Masters and members of Lodges throughout not only 
Massachusetts but the United States and Canada. 


® First appearing in the Masonic CRAFTSMAN it will be reprinted 
in book form for the use of Masonic Lodges and Masters desirous 
of presenting the play with the accompanying dramatics. 


® NEW subscribers to the CkaFTSMAN may secure a complimen- 
tary copy of the play with the regular subscription price of 
$2.00 a year. Reprints in pamphlet form: single copies, 75c; in 
lots of ten, 50c each; 50 or more, 40c each. 


® The number of principals with speaking parts are ten and even 
the smallest lodges will find it possible to present this interesting 
play for the benefit of the members. 


® As an accurate portrayal of interesting days in the Beginning of 
Freemasonry in America this play should make a strong appeal 
to all Masons, particularly to the enterprising Master who is 
desirous of increasing his lodge attendance. 


New England Masonic Craftsman 
27 BEACH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


